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This study investigates novice non-native English teachers’ opinions about the effectiveness of their 
teacher education programme and the challenges during their initial years of teaching. The results of a 
survey administered to fifty-five novice teachers and follow-up interviews identify strengths and weak¬ 
nesses in their teacher education programme and catalogue the difficulties they faced when they star¬ 
ted to teach. The study found significant differences between the content of novice teachers’ academic 
courses in their teacher education programme and the conditions they experienced in classrooms. The 
major challenges of their first years of teaching were related to lesson delivery, managing behaviour, un¬ 
motivated students, and students with learning disabilities. The article includes suggestions to prepare 
teachers for the actualities of working in schools. 
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Introduction 

This study investigates the opinions of Turkish 
novice English teachers about the effectiveness of 
their teacher education programme in light of the 
challenges they have experienced in their first years 
of teaching. Novice teachers, according to Farrell 
(2012), have started to teach English within three 
years of completing their language teacher education 
programme. Veenman (1984) characterizes their first 
teaching experience as a type of “reality shock.” Newly 
qualified teachers might find themselves in a struggle 
for survival as they strive to adapt to an unfamiliar 
professional community in their induction years. 

The first few years of teaching are a critical time 
for professional development (Farrell, 2009; Warford 
& Reeves, 2003). During this period, novice teachers 
either strengthen the belief that they will become 
competent teachers or they leave the profession 
(Tschannen-Moran & Woolfolk Hoy, 2007). For 
the novice English teacher, challenges may include 
feelings of stress (Mann, 2008); the potential for 
misunderstandings in a culturally diverse classroom 
(Hooker, 2003); and isolation leading to loneliness 
and frustration (Numrich, 1996). Bullough, Knowles, 
and Crow (1991) noted that new teachers’ initial 
concerns are usually about relationships with 
students, problems of classroom management, 
and unfamiliar instructional methods. Despite the 
good intentions and thoughtful planning of teacher 
education programmes, the first years of teaching 
have long-term implications for job satisfaction and 
length of career (Cochran-Smith, 2004; Darling- 
Hammond, 2003). 

The phenomenon of novice teachers taking on 
the characteristics of existing teachers is known as 
“teacher socialization.” Teacher induction programmes 
aim to provide systematic and sustained assistance, 
specifically for beginning teachers in the early years of 
their profession for at least one school year. The new 
teachers begin to understand the school culture and the 


needs of students (Huling-Austin, 1990). Once they are 
members of the school community, they embrace the 
rules and expectations created by the veterans around 
them and gradually they adopt the same practices 
(Bliss & Reck, 1991; Shin, 2012; Zeichner & Gore, 1990). 
Learning about teaching is a situated process; the new 
teacher is socialized into a “community of practice” in 
which novices “move toward full participation in the 
sociocultural practices of a community [and gradually 
they] learn about the relations between newcomers and 
old-timers, and about activities, identities, artefacts, 
and communities of knowledge and practice” (Lave & 
Wenger, 1991, p. 29). 

Senom, Zakaria, and Shah (2013) investigated 
the challenges faced by novice English as second 
language (esl) teachers in Malaysia in the early years of 
teaching. This nationwide large-scale study examined 
novice teachers’ socialization experiences. The data 
related to socialization problems were categorized 
into four groups: those concerning students, school 
community, the teaching profession, and parents. The 
problems concerning the students included their lack 
of interest in learning, misbehaviour, lack of discipline, 
and negative attitude towards the learning of English. 
Problems concerning the school community included 
the burden of teaching assignments and administrative 
responsibilities, high expectations, lack of support 
and guidance, isolation, and school politics. Problems 
concerning the teaching profession included the 
discovery that their teacher preparation programme 
had been inadequate, fatigue, time-consuming lesson 
planning, and the application of pedagogical theory 
to classroom practice. Problems concerning parents 
stemmed mostly from the high expectations that parents 
had for their children and their children’s teacher. Des¬ 
pite the struggles, the novice teachers also found pleasure 
in the process of becoming a teacher and rewards in the 
form of student learning. These and the guidance they 
received from colleagues and administrators provided 
the motivation to remain in the profession. 
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Tarone and Allwright (2005) claim that the 
“differences between the academic course content 
in language teacher preparation programmes and 
the real conditions that novice language teachers are 
faced with in the language classroom appear to set 
up a gap that cannot be bridged by beginning teacher 
learners” (p. 12). One might ask how second language 
teacher education programmes can minimize the gap 
and prepare teacher candidates for the conditions 
they will find when they get a teaching job. 

Farrell (2012) also argues that one of the reasons 
why young teachers leave the profession is that pre¬ 
service teacher preparation and in-service teacher 
development are not aligned. Novice teachers 
suddenly lose contact with their teacher educators 
just when they feel they must meet the performance 
standards expected of their more experienced 
colleagues. Such expectations include the necessities 
of lesson planning, lesson delivery, and classroom 
management. Other than their own resources, 
they have only the support and guidance of fellow 
teachers and administrators, which may or may not 
be forthcoming. 

Invariably, beginning teachers must reconcile the 
pedagogy espoused in their university courses with 
the reality of teaching. In doing so, they are likely to 
encounter a set of norms and behaviours that clash 
with their previous experiences (Sabar, 2004; Scherff, 
2008). Johnson (1996) reported that second language 
(l 2) teacher education programmes are often criticised 
because they do not convey the sort of knowledge that 
teachers need most when preparing and teaching 
lessons in real classrooms. Novice teachers complain 
that in teacher education programmes they got too 
much theory and too little practice. 

Richards (1998) explained that novice teachers 
do not automatically apply the knowledge they 
received in preparation courses because as teachers 
they have to construct and reconstruct “new 
knowledge and theory through participating in 


specific social contexts and engaging in particular 
types of activities and processes” (p. 164). On 
reflection, novice teachers found that practice 
teaching experiences that approximated “real” 
teaching were the most helpful part of their 
preparation programmes (Atay, 2007; Faez & Valeo, 
2012). Faez and Valeo (2012) found that novice 
teachers of English increased their perceptions of 
efficacy as they gained experience in the classroom. 
The key issue in second language teacher education, 
then, is what teachers need to learn most and how 
their learning can have a beneficial impact on their 
future teaching practice. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
novice English as a foreign language (efl) teachers’ 
perceptions of their preparedness to teach and the 
challenges they encountered in their first years of 
teaching in primary and secondary schools. The 
research questions of this study were: 

1. What are novice Turkish efl teachers’ opinions 
about their teacher education programmes? 

2. What parts of a language teacher education 
programme have novice Turkish efl teachers 
found useful and why? 

3. What concerns and difficulties do novice Turkish 
efl teachers have in their first year of teaching in 
the Turkish context? 

Method 

The study is an exploratory case study. The 
exploratory process gives way to collect data and allows 
patterns to emerge to define problems and explain 
causal links in real-life interventions. Exploring can 
include activities such as providing information, 
giving reasons, or making a causal statement (Bogdan 
& Biklen, 1998; Patton, 1990; Yin, 1994). This study is 
specific to a concern emerged in a context and aims 
to explore the novice teachers’ attitudes towards their 
teacher education programme and the challenges in 
the first years of teaching. 
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The Context 

The Foreign Language Education department in 
the Faculty of Education at a well-known English- 
medium university in Istanbul (Turkey) aims to 
prepare efl teachers to teach in primary, secondary, 
and high schools. Prospective English teachers 
are provided with a foundation in theoretical and 
applied methodology through courses in linguistics 
and literature, the teaching of grammar and the four 
basic language skills, principles of first and second 
language acquisition, materials development, syllabus 
design, language testing, and approaches to foreign 
language teaching. The programme offers courses 
such as School Experience and Teaching Practicum 
in cooperating schools. Teaching Practicum places 
each fourth-year student in classrooms with three 
experienced teachers at three different grade levels 
in various state and private schools. A university 
supervisor from the department provides additional 
supervision and support. The student teachers visit 
the schools regularly and observe lessons taught by 
the three cooperating teachers. In the course of the 
practicum they observe for 45 hours and teach six 
40-45 minute lessons. A cooperating teacher observes 
each student-taught lesson and provides feedback. 
The university supervisor and a cooperating teacher 
together evaluate each student’s performance and 
provide oral and written feedback. The cooperating 
teachers are selected by the school administration. 
Although they are chosen for their experience and 
willingness to work with student teachers, they do not 
receive any formal training in supervision. 

The Participants 

The Turkish education system is under the 
supervision of the Ministry of National Education. 
Education is compulsory from ages 6 to 14 and it is 
free in public schools. In Turkey, there are public and 
private schools at the primary, secondary, and high 
school levels. English language instruction starts at 


Grade 2 in public schools and at kindergarten (3 to 4 
years-old) in private schools. Participants in the study 
included 55 novice efl teachers teaching at public and 
private primary, secondary, and high schools in the 
Marmara region (North-West) of Turkey. Twenty- 
nine teachers were primarily working with young 
learners (K-4), and the remaining 26 teachers were 
teaching in secondary and high school levels. All 
had less than three years of teaching experience after 
having graduated from a foreign language teacher 
education programme. Of the 55 participants, 50 
were female and five were male. Their ages ranged 
from 23 to 27 years. They comprised a homogeneous 
group in terms of teacher training, language learning 
experience, and proficiency in English. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

The participants filled out a questionnaire 
composed of both open-ended and closed-ended 
questions. The researcher used the questionnaire 
called Survey of Teacher Education Programs (step), 
which was developed by Williams-Pettway (2005) 
for the purpose of gathering data concerning 
teachers’ satisfaction with their teacher education 
programme (see Appendix). The data collection 
took place in the academic year of 2012-2013. It 
is organized around components of the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education’s 
accreditation process in the us, such as knowledge, 
skills, dispositions, field experiences, and quality of 
instruction. The researcher, with the help of expert 
input, adapted the questionnaire to the Turkish 
context and added seven open-ended questions that 
inquired specifically about the structure and content 
of the teacher education programme and participants’ 
concerns during their first years of teaching. The 
questionnaire was adapted based on the teaching 
competencies of the Ministry of National Education 
in Turkey and then the questionnaire was evaluated 
by the experts (academics) who were specialized in 
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the fields of teacher education and language teaching. 
Lastly, the questionnaire was revised based on their 
feedback and comments. Out of fifty-five teachers, 
fifteen volunteer teachers also participated in focus 
group interviews for the purpose of gathering more 
detailed information about their concerns and 
difficulties. The focus group interviews were run with 
a group of three to four teachers. 

Responses to the closed-ended items were 
examined for frequency and percentages, and 
responses to the open-ended questions focus group 
interviews were analysed for content. The constant 
comparative method was used (Bogdan & Biklen, 
1998) for the purpose of identifying themes. An 
interpretive, naturalistic method was used for the 
purpose of interpreting the teachers’ experiences 
(Gall, Borg, & Gall, 1996). 

Findings 

The Teacher Education Programme 

All the participating novice teachers agreed that 
their teacher education programme provided them 
with a good foundation in English language teaching. 
However, they thought that there was more emphasis 
on theory rather than practice and that theory and 
practice were not integrated in the programme. 
Asked to identify the strengths of the programme, 
85% (47 teachers) of the teachers said that the practice 
teaching experience in a school setting gave them 
an opportunity to test their knowledge and skills at 
different grade levels, requiring them to deal with 
different student characteristics; 77% (43 teachers) 
said that the teacher education programme stimulated 
critical thinking and problem solving in context; and 
88% (48 teachers) said that the programme helped 
them to learn a variety of teaching strategies and how 
to adjust teaching methods to the purpose of a lesson. 

A majority of the teachers emphasized the need 
for more practice teaching, starting early and being 


offered throughout the programme rather than saving 
it until the final year. Furthermore, they wished 
they had had more teaching opportunities in young 
learner classrooms, including kindergarten, so that 
they could better learn to cope with the difficulties 
unique to teaching at that level. They felt the need 
for better instruction on dealing with classroom 
management problems, and they believed that they 
should have been offered more practical information 
about teaching students with learning disabilities. 

In addition to practice teaching in classrooms, 
there had been opportunities for peer teaching 
in the university classroom, and the teachers 
considered this to be a valuable introduction to 
teaching methods. All 55 teachers had the peer 
teaching experience since “peer teaching” is one of 
the main requirements of the methodology courses 
in the teacher education programme. The teachers 
integrated their theoretical knowledge to practice 
through peer teaching sessions in their courses. 
Some of their statements are quoted below: 

To be able to have the opportunity of peer teaching was one of 
the most useful experiences in my university education. (Ay§en) 
By observing our peers and reflecting on their teaching 
performance, we learned not only how to observe but also reflect 
upon their teaching which we can use later on our own teaching 
skills. (Zeynep) 

It helped me to evaluate my own teaching and see my strengths 
and weaknesses. (Ece) 

Peer teaching helped us share our ideas and responding] to my 
peers’ reactions improved my thinking and deep understanding. 
It helped me to see different ways of doing things in other peoples 
classrooms. (Serkan) 

I had the opportunity to put into practice what I learned. But 
it was a little bit artificial as they were not real students but my 
friends. Lack of authenticity is the main problem in peer teaching. 
(Cansu) 

Although the teachers valued peer teaching, 
they also knew that teaching in real classrooms was 
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completely different. All of the teachers emphasized 
the importance of the School Experience and Teaching 
Practicum courses which were offered in the last year 
of the programme. 

In their appraisal of university supervisors and 
cooperating teachers, 74% (41 teachers) of the novice 
teachers thought that their cooperating teachers had 
been influential and resourceful; 85% (47 teachers) 
thought that their university supervisor had provided 
clear feedback and suggestions; 77% (43 teachers) 
thought that the university supervisor and cooperating 
teacher had collaborated with them to evaluate their 
performance in the classroom. However, they reported 
that their university supervisors had little or no 
teaching experience in primary and secondary schools 
and thus had insufficient practical knowledge of real 
classroom practice. Some of what they said included: 

I think it will be more effective if instructors have teaching 

experiences, so students can benefit from their experiences. 

(Mehtap) 

Our instructors should learn more about the real schools and 

their situations in order to prepare us better as teachers. (Didem) 

In their appraisal of coursework, 85% mentioned 
that their teachers had used appropriate instructional 
materials and demonstrated enthusiasm when 
teaching. However, in addition to the course content of 
the practicum course, they wished that their teachers 
had offered more explicit guidance to help them 
improve their language proficiency. They suggested 
that watching and discussing video recordings of 
lessons in real classrooms would be helpful, and that 
projects directly related to the content of the Ministry 
of Education’s English language curriculum would 
have helped them to become more familiar with it. 

The First Years of Teaching 

The greatest challenge of the first years of teaching 
was classroom management. For this reason, most of 
the teachers chose activities such as drills and dictation, 


which restrict behaviour and minimize potential 
problems. Some of the teachers drew attention to the 
problems of managing behaviour in classrooms for 
young learners. Their comments included: 

It is not easy to make group or pair work with young learners. 
At university we . . . included group work in our lesson plans. 
But in real life it does not work well because managing little kids 
in group work creates chaos in class. Now I usually prefer drills, 
dictation and role-playing in my classes. 

Honestly, I must say that I cannot use any of the activities that I 
learned at university. I should follow the teacher books.... Also, 
I should focus on grammar and vocabulary because the exam 
period is coming up. (Merve) 

My main problem was classroom management. I could not decide 
how to respond to specific misbehaviours. ... I think classroom 
management is a skill that improves through experience. (Zehra) 
Classroom management and motivating students seem to 
be harder than one can think when you are not in an actual 
classroom. (§eyma) 

The participating teachers also experienced 
difficulty in the implementation of the communicative 
approach in their classes. They explained in their 
teacher education programme they had learned 
and practiced the communicative approach for the 
teaching of English but that they were not able to use 
communicative methods in their classrooms because 
their classrooms were too crowded and they were 
expected—in the short time available—to prepare 
their students for national examinations. It was not 
possible in crowded classrooms to do group work, 
but most could get their students working in pairs. 
Their method of checking comprehension was to ask 
questions and receive answers. Some had tried to use 
discussions to motivate students to express themselves 
in English, but when the students’ proficiency was 
not sufficient to maintain a discussion, the teachers 
resorted to drills to teach certain phrases. 

Other difficulties included unmotivated students 
and students with learning disabilities. The majority 
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of the teachers stated that they did not know how 
to deal with students who have learning disabilities. 
They were also lack of skills and strategies that 
could be used when their students were unwilling 
to learn and had behaviour problems. To cope with 
these difficulties, the teachers asked for help from 
experienced colleagues and sought out books and 
articles about effective teaching strategies. One of the 
teachers (Ebru) expressed her gratitude towards her 
school by noting that: “The school administration, 
the counselling department and my colleagues helped 
and guided me in every difficulty I had. I wouldn’t 
have survived my first year without their support.” 

Suggestions for Improving the 
Teacher Education Programme 

The novice teachers made suggestions to improve 
the quality of the teacher education programme that 
they all graduated from. They thought that exchange 
programmes, such as the Erasmus programme 
(European Community Action Scheme for the 
Mobility of University Students) would be helpful, or 
an online environment in which teacher candidates 
could interact with teacher candidates in other 
countries, an innovation that would help improve 
their communication skills as it helped to broaden 
their understanding of education. Erasmus is a 
European Union student exchange programme at the 
tertiary level in which teacher candidates take courses 
and receive training for one semester or a year at the 
host institution. With this opportunity, the teacher 
candidates can improve their language skills and 
increase their knowledge towards other cultures. 

This study also indicated that most of the 
teachers wanted to be better informed about the 
conditions they would encounter as novice teachers, 
especially the challenges of working in crowded and 
underfunded state schools. They mentioned the need 
for more explicit guidance from university supervisors 
and mentors, both to improve their teaching skills and 


to develop their language proficiency. The teachers 
appreciated feedback about their classroom language 
use and the ways to improve their English language 
proficiency. They wished to hear more from their 
mentor teachers about their classroom language use to 
be able to use the target language more spontaneously 
for a more enriched interaction in the classroom. 

The novice teachers reported that some of the 
teachers to whose classrooms they were assigned were 
neglectful of the teacher trainees they were supposed 
to help. Hence these novice teachers recommended 
training and a better selection process to identify 
interested and capable mentors. Orland (2001) made 
the following statement about mentor teachers as 
teacher educators: “learning to become a mentor is a 
conscious process . .. and does not emerge naturally 
from being a good teacher” (p. 75). They need to 
have more preparation for supervision and school 
administrators should be more careful in assigning 
mentor teachers for the practice teaching programmes 
as mentors for pre-service teachers. 

As might be expected, other suggestions 
addressed issues that had also been identified as 
weaknesses in the programme: a practical classroom 
management course, the use of video recordings of 
situations in actual classrooms, and how to work with 
learning disabled students. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

The novice teachers in this study reported that 
there was more emphasis on theory rather than 
practice in the teacher education programme. The 
teachers emphasized the need for more practice in the 
programme, starting the first year. It is a paramount 
responsibility of teacher educators to connect 
generalized theory with the specifics of practice. This 
should be the goal of the practicum, the preparation 
of teacher candidates for classroom realities. Since 
the teacher candidates, as a rule, do not know exactly 
where they will get a teaching job, it is important that 
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they develop the ability to adapt their generalized 
knowledge and skills to classrooms at different levels. 
Even though the novice teachers in this study had a 
rich theoretical education with practical experiences 
thrown in, their primary concerns when they started 
to teach were different; they had to learn quickly how 
to manage unruly student behaviour, and they were 
given the priority of covering the required material in 
preparation for national examinations. 

This study showed that the novice teachers’ initial 
concerns and challenges in the first years of their 
teaching are similar to the early studies in the field 
(Farrell, 2009; Bullough et al„ 1991; Senom et al., 2013; 
Warfood & Reeves, 2003). In the present study, the 
teachers’ concerns are primarily related to classroom 
management, implementation of the communicative 
approach in classrooms, unmotivated students, 
and students with learning disabilities. The novice 
teachers also reported that their relationships with 
cooperating teachers could have been more fruitful 
when they were student teachers. The cooperating 
teachers could have been more influential and 
resourceful by providing more time to give feedback 
and establishing an environment in which the student 
teachers question and reflect on their own teaching. 

Akcan and Tatar (2010) had conducted an earlier 
study in the teacher education programme from 
which these novice teachers had graduated. The 
purpose of the study was to investigate the content 
of feedback given to teacher candidates by university 
supervisors and cooperating (mentor) teachers 
during supervisory conferences. They found that 
the feedback the university supervisors gave in post¬ 
lesson conferences with student teachers tended to 
promote reflection and self-evaluation whereas the 
feedback given by the cooperating teachers was more 
prescriptive and directive. The cooperating teachers 
contributed to a one-way flow of direct suggestions 
about classroom practice that discouraged any 
dialogue between the student teacher and themselves. 


Considering this finding, school administrators, 
with the guidance of university supervisors, should 
be more careful when matching student teachers and 
cooperating teachers. A short supervision training 
programme for mentor teachers can be conducted 
by university supervisors to help them with their 
supervisory roles. Studies have shown that when 
cooperating teachers are better prepared for their 
supervisory roles, teacher candidates develop more 
positive attitudes towards teaching (Guyton & 
McIntyre, 1990). 

Starting teachers need positive support (Brannan 
& Bleistein, 2012; Villani, 2002), and the use of 
support groups is one way to provide it. Online 
support groups through e-mail and discussion boards 
can provide support networks that help teachers with 
similar concerns to communicate with one another 
and engage in collaborative reflection (Merseth, 1991). 
A continuing relationship with peers and a university 
supervisor after graduation and during the first year 
of teaching would also be helpful. 

As a final remark, there is a need to collect more 
data on the teaching experiences of graduates from 
teacher education programmes in general. Baecher 
(2012) believes that the lack of data may be preventing 
tesol programmes from preparing teacher 
candidates to work effectively with English language 
learners. Similarly, Farrell (2008) has characterized 
the personal, social, and psychological demands faced 
by novice English teachers as they struggle to adapt to 
the realities of their work. Their feedback is invaluable 
as we undertake to meet the needs of teachers and 
learners in teacher education programmes. 
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Novice Non-Native English Teachers' Reflections on Their Teacher Education Programmes... 


Appendix: Questionnaire for Novice Teachers 

Survey of Novice Language Teachers Who Completed Their Teacher Education Programmes 

Data collected from this survey will be analysed to learn more about your teacher preparation 
experiences. Participants will not be identified. 

Thank you. 

Part 1. Demographics 

Please circle your answers or complete the information as appropriate. 

Name of the educational institution where you are now teaching: _ 


Status of the educational institution (State vs. Private): _ 

The high school you graduated from:_ 

gpa (Bachelor’s degree program): _ 

Female () Male () Your age: _ 

1. At what level are you presently teaching? 

a. Early Childhood & Elementary (K-4) 

b. Secondary and High School (5-12) 

2. For how many years have you been teaching since you graduated from your teacher education 
programme (including the current year)? 

a. One year 

b. Two years 

c. Three years 

d. More than three years 

Part 2. Knowledge, Skills and Dispositions* * 

* Dispositions—The values, commitments, and professional ethics that influence behaviours toward 
students, families, colleagues, and communities and affect student learning, motivation, and 
development as well as the educator’s own professional growth. Also, dispositions are guided by 
beliefs and attitudes related to values such as caring, fairness, honesty, responsibility, and social justice 
(National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, 2002). 
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Indicate the extent of your agreement by selecting and putting a tick (V) in the table below. 



Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

3. My teacher education programme 
provided me with a good foundation 
in English language teaching. 





4. My teacher education programme 
enabled me to understand different 
language proficiency levels of stu¬ 
dents and their different learning 
styles. 





5. My teacher education programme 
stimulated critical thinking and 
problem solving in a particular 
teaching context. 





6. My teacher education programme 
helped me to learn a variety of teach¬ 
ing strategies and how to adjust 
teaching methods in a lesson. 





7. My teacher education programme 
taught me a variety of assessment 
techniques and how to use them 
effectively. 





8. My teacher education programme 
taught me how to evaluate the effec¬ 
tiveness of my teaching. 
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Part 3. Field Experiences and Practice Teaching 

Indicate the extent of your agreement by selecting and putting a tick (V) in the table below. 



Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

9. My practice teaching experience in 
a school setting provided me with 
opportunities to employ my know¬ 
ledge, skills, and dispositions with 
respect to different grade levels and 
student characteristics. 





10.My practice teaching helped me to 
develop the competencies needed for 
a teaching career. 





11. My practice teaching provided oppor¬ 
tunities to use technology in support 
of teaching and learning. 





12. My cooperating teacher was influen¬ 
tial and resourceful in developing my 
career as a teacher. 





13. My cooperating teacher modelled the 
best teaching practices. 





14. My university supervisor provided 
clear feedback and suggestions for 
improving my teaching. 





15. My university supervisor had realis¬ 
tic expectations of me as a teacher in 
training. 





16. My university supervisor, cooperating 
teacher, and I collaborated to evaluate 
my performance during my practice 
teaching. 
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Part 4. Quality of Instruction 

Indicate the extent of your agreement by selecting and putting a tick (V) in the table below. 



Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

17. Instructors in my teacher educa¬ 
tion programme used appropriate 
instructional materials. 





18. Instructors in my teacher education 
program modelled multiple teach¬ 
ing strategies that help all students to 
learn. 





19. Instructors in my teacher education 
programme were enthusiastic when 
presenting course content. 





20.Instructors in my teacher education 
programme showed respect for stu¬ 
dents’ opinions. 





21. Instructors in my teacher education 
programme modelled oral and writ¬ 
ten communication skills effectively. 






Part 5. Open-ended questions 

Your brief responses are much appreciated. 

22. Identify three major strengths and/or weaknesses of your teacher education programme. 


23. Suggest two or more ways to strengthen your teacher education programme. 
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24. Circle the response that best describes your level of satisfaction with your teacher education programme. 

a. Excellent 

b. Good 

c. Fair 

d. Poor 

Comment:_ 

25. Which method(s) do you often use in your lessons? (You may circle more than one response.) 

a. Audiolingual method 

b. Communicative language teaching 

c. Content-Based language instruction 

d. Other: (please indicate) 

Comment:_ 

26. Which technique(s) do you often use in your lessons? (You may circle more than one response.) 

a. Role-playing 

b. Discussion 

c. Pair-work 

d. Group work 

e. Drills 

f. Other: (please indicate) 

Comment:_ 

27. If there are any methods or techniques that you cannot use in your lessons for reasons such as classroom 
environment, student characteristics, etc., please explain the difficulty and the reasons. 


28. Did the peer teaching experiences in your methodology courses contribute to the improvement of 
your teaching skills? If so, in what ways? If not, why not? 
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29. Have you experienced any particular problem or challenge during your first few years of teaching? 
Please specify the problem, the cause, and, if appropriate, how you responded to the challenge. 


30. Do you have any suggestions for improving the quality of the teacher education programme? Please 
be specific. 


31. What advice would you give to teacher candidates who will soon graduate and start to teach? 
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